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her lover in a letter which was to be returned to him,
and of which he afterwards made an unfortunate use.
He wrote himself to the faithless friend, overwhelming
him, so he thought, by his indignant virtue, contemptu-
ous magnanimity, and withering scorn. As we read this
effusion, we seem to be listening to St. Preux seeking to
obtain damages against a seducer of his Julie from the
virtuous sympathy of a jury of Parisian shopkeepers.

It may have been a prudent wish to secure her from
further temptation, rather than a sublime impulse to
return good for evil, which prompted Mirabeau to assist
in negotiating the marriage of his wife's lover with a
daughter of a neighbour of his sister, Madame de Cabris.
Some difficulty arose, which Mirabeau imagined his
personal intervention would remove. Regardless of the
royal order confining him to Manosque, he hurried to
the country house of the father of the young lady; and,
returning, visited his sister at Grasse. Madame de Cabris,
young, beautiful, witty, and unprincipled, the absolute
mistress of an imbecile husband, was certain to afford
abundant and welcome material for the scandal which
enlivened the dulness of an idle and narrow provincial
circle. One morning the citizens of Grasse were startled
to find their walls and doors placarded with doggerel
verses defaming the persons and morals of the ladies of
the place. Since Madame de Cabris, whose notorious
gallantries made her the most obvious mark for such
ribaldry, was spared, there was little difficulty in guessing
from what quarter the libel proceeded. Hence general
indignation, of which a certain Baron of Villeneuve-
Mouans made himself the mouthpiece in uncompli-
mentary criticism of Madame de Cabris and her family.